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all probability not only not bring along with it any freedom, but would 

E lunge Europe into a terrible civil war, threaten general anarchy and a new 
arbar sm, and thos prepare the way for the fall triumph of Russian Pan- 
slavism, as the only deliverer of society from complete destruct on. This is 
not only our fear, but that also of the best and w sest men who live in the 
very midst of these revolutions, and understand their tendencies much better 
than the majority of American politicians and newspaper editors." 

The Revolution in Hungary seems to have been an exception to these re- 
marks ; and certainly they are not justly applicable to its great leader and 
champion, Louis Kossuth. We have watched his whole career, and read 
with care not a few of bis official documents and popular speeches ; and, 
in view of all these, as well as of the testimony borne to his character by 
those who have known him long and well, we are bound, as we are happy, 
to say he stands forth, in this respect, a noble exception to the irreligious 
leaders of European democracy. He is regarded by those who profess to 
be well acquainted with him, as a trnly Christian man •, and it is certain 
he has, during his triumphal progress through England and the Un ted States, 
uttered repeatedly such sentiments as we should expect only from a sincere 
believer in Christ. It is mainly this peculiarity of the great Hungarian that 
has extensively won for him the sympathy and confidence of the Christian 
community, and given them some hope of his ultimate success. We our- 
selves sympathize with him in almost everything except his war-measures, 
against which we must continue to protest as ru>nous in the end to the very 
object at which he aims. Peace is the soil of freedom. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



What it is to he a Soldier. — The soldier's trade is to trample down 
harvest fields — burn farm bouses — sack and bum towns and cities — depopu- 
late nations, and convert fruitful and happy lands into a barren wilderness ; 
to drive the people from th ir houses and homes to freeze and starve — to 
make widows and orphans — to cut and mangle human flesh — to break hu- 
man bones and tear human bodies to pieces. In a word, to shoot and stab 
men, women and children, is the soldiei's work. To enlist into the army, 
means to hire out to learn the trade of shoot. ng and stabbing human beings, 
and to work at that trade. Soldiers are honored and paid according to their 
skill and diligence in their trade. 

The Soldier's Contract. — The soldier, on his part, binds himself with 
an oath, to obey his employers, to kill any man, woman, or child, that his 
employers tell him to kill. He is under contract to shoot or stab his own fa- 
ther and mother, bis own brother and sister, and his own wife and children, 
if his employers bid him do it. The soldier himself is never to ask the 
question, whether it is right or wrong, whether those whom he is ordered to 
kill are guilty or innocent; all this is determined for h in by his employers, 
— and the soldier's business is to il rust his sword and bayonet into the bo- 
som, or shoot a bo'let through the heart, or cut the throat, or blow out the 
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brains, of any man, woman, or child, who are enemies to his employers, and 
whom they wish to hfive killed. This is the contract into which every sol- 
dier must enter when he enlists., 

The Soldier's Trials. — To leave father and mothei, brother and sister, 
wife and children, and all the love, and comforts, and endearments of home, 
and to go into the c imp. To feed on stale, and rancid, and often on the 
most unwholesome food — to lie on the ground, exposed to the dews of sum- 
mer, and the frosts and snow~ of winter — to stand sentinel, and walk back 
and fore on guard, by night and day, in heat and storm — to study daily the 
art of shooting and stabbing men— to be transported or shot if he disobeys 
his employers, or attempts to leave his trade, or refuses to work at it when 
bidden — to be drven off to the ends 01 the earth to slaughter those whom 
he never saw nor heard of, and who never injured him ; to stand up and be 
shot, a, id to be tumbled into a ditch often before the breath is out of his 
body. 

The Soldier's Wages. — For all these things, his employers engage to 
give him fonrpence a day, and feed and clothe him ! Such are the soldier's 
Trade, the soldier's Contract, the soldier's Trials, and the soldier's Re- 
ward. 

Modes of Murder. — In reporting his numerous conversations with Dr- 
Johnson, Boswell says: " He this day again defended duelling, nnd put his 
argument upon what I have ever thought the most solid basis — that if pub- 
lic war be allowed to be consistent with morality, private war must be equal- 
ly so." Boswell then very properly remarks, " Indeed, we may observe what 
strained arguments are used to reconcile war with the Christian religion! " 
The argument of Johnson is as good for assassination as for duelling. No- 
thing but " strained arguments " can be brought " to reconcile war with the 
Christian religion ; " and the same is true of duelling and assassination. 
Death is death, and murder is murder, however they may be effected. The 
man who would shudder at the thought of taking the life of a neighbor, by 
assassination, for an offensive word, should equally shudder at the thought 
of doing the same thing by a duel, and still more, to do it by exciting a 
war, in which thousands of innocent people must pn.bably perish. 

Upshot of War. — When will a sufficient number of instances have 
been recorded by the pen of history, of nations harassing each < ther by the 
ou rages of war, and after years of havoc and bloodshed, when exhausted by 
exertions bevond their natural strength, agreeing to forget the original sub- 
ject of dispute, and mutually to resume the station which they occupied at 
the commencement of the contest? Were subjects wise, what would be 
their reflections, when their rulers, after the most lavish waste of blood, 
coolly sit down and propose to each other, the status quo ante bellum? Hap- 
py would it be, could the status quo be extended to the widow and the or- 
phan, to the thousands and tens of thousands, who in consequence of the 
hardships and accidents of war, are doomed to languish out the remnant of 
their lives in torment and decrepitude ! " — Shepherd's Life of Poggio Brac- 
eiolini. 

Horrors of War. — Since the creation of the world fourteen thousand 
millions of human beings have fallen in the battles which man has waged 
against his fellow-creature — man. If th s amazing number of men were to 
hold each other by the hand, at arm's length, they would extend over four- 
teen millions, five hundred and eighty-three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty-three miles of ground, and would encircle the globe on which we 
dwell 608 times ! ! If we allow the weight of a man to be one cwt, (and 
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that is below the mark,) we shall come to the conclusion that 6,250,000 tons 
of human flesh have been mangled, disfigured, gashed, and trampled under 
foot. The calculation will appear more striking when we state, that if only 
the fore fingers of every one of those fourteen thousand millions of human 
beings were to be laid in a straight line, they would reach more thnn 600,- 
000 miles beyond the moon ; and that if a person were to undertake to count 
the number, allowing nineteen houis a day, and seven days to a week, at the 
rate of 6,000 per hour, it would occupy that person 336 years. And, awful 
is the consideration ! 350,000 pipes of human blood have been spilt in bat- 
tles ! Who would not exclaim with Bishop Hall — " Give me the man who 
can devise how to save troops of men from /tilling — his name shall have 
room in my calendar. Theie is more true honor in a civic garland for the 
preserving of one subject, than in a laurel for the victory over many enemies." 
Or with Bishop Taylor — "If men were only subjects to Christ's law, then 
could they never go to war with each other." — Dr. Thomas Dick. 

r Swords shall be beaten into 
ploughshares, and nations shall 
learn War no more. 

They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword ; for where 
there is slaughter both parties 
cannot be safe. 

He is generally influenced only 
by the passions of anger, envy, or 
ambition. 

A just cause of complaint does 
not make War a just means of re- 
dress. 

That cannot be an equitable ar- 
biter of differences, which decides 
by might and not by right. 

It is settled afierwards by nego- 
tiation. 

Nations might institute a tribu- 
nal to which all points in dispute 
should be referred, on the same 
principle as disputes between in- 
dividuals are decided. 

He maketh Wars to cease to 
the ends of the earth. 

The spirit, doctrines and pre- 
k cepts of the Gospel forbid War. 

Peace the true Polict or England. — I would say a few words, ob- 
served Lord John Russell at a late banquet in London, as to what I conceive 
should be the main object (if the policy of this country at the present lime. 
That main cbject should be peace. My opinion is, ihat there is nothing in 
the present aspect of affairs, which should induce this country to depart a 
single hair's breadth from the pacific line it has adopted ; — and that, not on- 



A Catechism or Peace. — 
Shall the sword devour forever ? 



Does the sword always ensure 
safety to him who wields it ? 



Has he that commences hostili- 
ties always just cause of complaint? 



Will a just cause of complaint 
justify War ? 

Have disputed .points been al- 
ways equitably settled by the ^NO. 
sword ? 



Does War settle the disputed 
point at all ? 

Is it impossible to devise means 
by which national differences 
might be amicably adjusted, and 
the appeal to the sword be avoided? 



Shall War always continue to 

desolate the earth ? 

Is War consistent with the Gos- 
pel of Christ ? 
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]y for its own welfare, but for the welfare of the world, the maintenance and 
the inculcation of peace is the duty, the interest, and the policy of lhis em- 
pire. And, let me add, that I trust the Exhibition we have seen in the pres- 
ent year, bringing, as it has, various nations together, will have done much 
to dissipate a fallacy which had at one time great prevaence — that it is the 
interest and the wish of England to embroil other nations, and provoke dis- 
sensions among them. I think all nations will be now convinced that, sup- 
posing we had no regard for what is our duty, supposing we were not ani- 
mated by sentiments of humanity and benevolence, yel is it our interest asa 
nation to see other countries prosper, and that in their prosperity, and their 
advancement in wealth and civilization, we find the source of our own 
wealth and our own prosperity. I would therefore, even on the score of in- 
terest, say that, while we maintain peace, we are most anxious that ail oth- 
er nations should make advances in material prosperity, that we may all 
flourish and all advance together, convinced that the more they advince and 
flourish, the more happy and prosperous shall we be, and the more likely to 
continue with them in relations of peace and concord. 

Military Strength of France. — The material of war belonging to the 
French Government is valued at 430.000,000 francs^ This sum is thus 
divided : Provisions, 27,C0O,CCO ; Military Hospitals and their furniture, 17- 
000,000 ; Clothing and camp furniture, 45,000,000 ; 72,800 horses and their 
trappings, 52,000,000 ; Fodder, 15,000,000; Artillery department, 268,000, 
000; Engineers' instruments, 1 1,000,000. The Artillery department con- 
tains 4,967 bronze cannon, 3,411 iron cannon, (all battering pieces ;) 3,800 
bronze field pieces, 2,975 mortars, 4,382 howitzers, 229 bronze swivel guns, 
17,674 gun carriages, — field, battering, or casement ; 2,903,801 flint and per- 
cussion guns, belonging to the State, but in the hands of the army and the 
National Guard ; 151,021 musketoons. 184,335 pistols. The Arsenals con- 
tain 6,091,234 canjion balls of various' weights, 632,360 bombs, 1.600,000 
shells, 212,215 grenade<, 32,000,000 pounds of bullcts,52,000,000 pounds of 
powder, contained in projectiles, 90,000 pounds of ingredients for the man- 
ufacture of ponder. Since 1845, during thirty-five years of peace, the army 
has been kept upon a footing of war, at an expense of 13,600,000,000 francs 
or, in plain English, $2,700,000,000 — two thousand, seven hundred million 
dollars. 



TRISTAM BURGESS ON PEACE. 

So long ago as 1819, the Hon. Tristam Burgess, who has since won so 
many laurels by his eloquence at the bar, and in the Senate, delivered, be- 
fore the Rhode Island Peace Society, an able and beautiful address, from a 
recent- edition of which, by 'hat Society, we quote some paragraphs which 
cannot fail to be read with nterest. 

Let us pass by the great question of the lawfulness of war, and say a few 
things concerning peace and its consequences ; and a few things concerning 
war and its consequences, and consider what should be done to avoid the 
one and secure the other. 

A state of peace is the natural condition of man. He commences life 
with no weapons of war, no powers of aggression or defence ; he has neither 



